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She Traveller. 


VOYAGE FROM INVERNESS TO GLASGOW. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—One of the greatest miseries that a traveller has 
to endure, : is being called from his sleep at an early hour, 
and being obliged to face the raw morning air, before he 
has got his eyes fairly opened, feeling, at the same time, 
tolerably certain of not arriving in time for the coach. 
This, though without the fear of being too late, was pre- 
cisely the predicament in which I, in company with two 
others, found myself at Inverness, the capital of the 
northern Highlands. 

We intended embarking in the Ben Nevis steam- boat, 
for Glasgow, and as it lay about a mile from the town, we 
had a long, dreary, silent-walk, until we reached the Ca- 
ledonian Canal. Here we embarked ; and, after sailing 
for a few hours, without any remarkable occurrence, lay to 
off Foyers, celebrated for its magnificent waterfall. All 
the passengers landed, in order to visit it; and, after a 
fatiguing ascent of about half an hour, we reached a 
rustic bridge, thrown over the stream in such a manner 
that, from it, we had a most picturesque view of a body of 
water falling uninterruptedly from the height of one hun- 
dred feet. Yet, grand as-this scene was, it sunk into com- 
parative insignificance when we reached the lower fall.— 
This is somewhat nearer the loch; and, although we 
passed it in ascending, yet the trees prevented our seeing 
it. In order to obtain the best view of this interesting 
cataract, it is necessary to descend a steep and craggy bank, 
which; being rendered slippery by the spray from the 
fall, makes it a task of extreme difficulty, if not of danger. 
After scrambling down this bank we reached a small plat- 
form of rock near the foot of the fall,—and the scene that 
burst upon our view was one which amply compensated for 
our trouble in gaining it. One white sheet of foam was 
pouring down the rocks, from a height of two hundred 
and twelve feet, roaring and thundering as it mingled with 
the waters in the almost unfathomable abyss, over which 
we were, in a manner, suspended. The sun shone on the 
spray and produced the appearance of a perfect rainbow, 
which, whilst it added to the beauty, took nothing away 
from the inexpressible grandeur of the scene. 

After leaving Foyers, the first place of any note was Fort 
Augustus, which presented » most desolate appearance. 
‘The fort itself is a large, irregular, low building, and 
seemed nearly deserted. A solitary sentinel paced the 
oo and only served to increase the appearance of deso- 
lation. 

Towards evening we reached Fort William, where we 
remained for the night, and experienced all the blessings 
of a genuine Scotch ion. We ordered tea on our arrival, 
and were presently accommodated with an infusion of sloe 
leaves. The bread was mouldy, the butter was rancid, 
the cream (or, rather, milk) was sour; and, to crown the 
whole, there was a fine ham of * braxy” mutton. As this 
aterm perhaps not quite intelligible to most readers, 
I would just mention, that the ** braxy” mutton is the 
flesh of those sheep which disease or accident has killed ; 
and, in the present case, decomposition was so far advanced 
that the meat could.be easily shaken from the bone. To 
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bed seemed to have served several successive travellers, 
without being subjected to the discipline of soap and water, 
and the others, though washed, were still extremely damp. 
Thankful to escape from such complicated miseries, we 
re-embarked early the next morning; and, after a de- 
lightful sail of several hours, reached the celebrated whirl. 
pool of Corrieosechan. The sea is, in this place, studded 
with innumerable little islands, one of which is only di- 
vided from the main land by a narrow and very rocky 
strait. This is the point where the tide, coming round the 
north of Scotland, meets the tide from the Irish Channel. 
Before they meet it is a very singular, and, at the same 
time, awful sight, to see, as it were, two walls of water ad. 
vancing, with irresistible impetuosity, in opposite direc- 
tions, and, when the concussion takes place, the spray is 
thrown to an immense height, with a deafening explosion. 
When this first shock is over, the water within the narrow 
strait begins to whirl round, and continues to do so till the 
ebb is considerably advanced. ‘The force of the eddy is so 
great, that ships coming within its influence, when it is the 
most violent, are carried round and dashed on the rocks. 
In the steam-boat, however, we ventured through it, 
though with considerable risk. The vessel was thrown 
on her beam-ends, and we were obliged to hold by ropes, 
&c., to prevent ourselves from falling overboard. This 
danger past, we very soon reached the Crinin Canal, 
which is certainly a great curiosity. It is cut through the 
narrow peninsula of Cantire; and the greatest part is 
through solid rock. Loch Gilphead is at the other extre- 
mity of the canal, but. is little more than a small fishing 
village. Here we were obliged to wait a considerable time 
for the tide ; and night soon prevented us from distinguish- 
ing any thing beyond the narrow limits of our vessel. 
About midnight, we passed through the Kyles of Bute, 
where we were obliged to have several men ¢tationed on 
our bow, to watch for rocks, and give notice to the steers- 
man. We also passed through a shoal of herrings, so 
thick as to impede the progress of the vessel ; and, as the 
moon shone brightly on them, it had the appearance of 
sailing through a sheet of silver. 

Early in the morning we entered the mouth of the river 
Clyde, which presents a most beautiful view. On the 
north side is seen the peninsula of Roseneath, the seat of the 
Duke of Argyle; and a little further to the eastward is the 

smali town of Helensburgh. On the southern side lie the 

fishing villages of Largs and Gourock, and the port of 
Greenock, with its extensive shipping, forming a coup 

d’@il worthy the pencil of Claude Lorraine. At Gree- 

nock we were again obliged to wait for the tide, by the 

assistance Of which we shortly reached Port Glasgow. 

From this town, up to Glasgow, the river is so shallow 

that a sort of canal has been dredged up the middle, but, 

even with this, vessels exceeding about one hundred tons 

burthen are not able to get up. The rest of the voyage to 

Glasgow was diversified by the beautiful scenery on the 

banks of the river. On our left we saw Dumbarton, 

with its rocky castle, and on our right Paisley was just 

discernible in a cloud of smoke. After running aground 

two or three times, we reacked the Bromiclaw in safety s 

whence @, **noddy” (which is a four-wheeled conveyance 

something resembling a Liverpool car) quickly wheeled us 
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The Philanthropist. 


THE RED INDIANS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


It will probably surprise many of our readers to hear of 
Red Indians in the interior of Newfoundland. Their 
existence in that island was unknown to us until a few 
days ago, when we were introduced to Mr. W. E. Cos- 
mack, who is now in Liverpool, on his way from New- 
foundland to Edinburgh. At a public meeting at St. 
John’s, this gentleman read an interesting paper on the 
subject, which we shall give entire; and it was unani- 
mously resolved ** that a Society be formed, to be called 
the Beothic Institution, for the purpose of opening a com- 
munication with, and promoting the civilization of, the 
Red Indians of Newfoundland. 

We hear that Mr. Cormack is about to publish the 
particulars of his recent expedition into the interior of 
Newfoundland; and we look forward, with much interest, 
for the ;appearance of his journal. The following article 
on the subject will be perused with interest by the public. 


BEOTHICK INSTITUTION, 











—<—>— 

Ata numerous meeting of the Friends of this Institu- 
tion, in the Court-house at Twillingate, on Tuesday the 
2d day of October, 1827, the Honourable Augustus Wal- 
let des Barres, Senior Assistant Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and —— of the Northern Circuit Court, of New- 
foundland, in the chair. 

The Honourable Chairman briefly eulogized the object 
of the Institution, when the following statement, in su 

rt thereof, was made by W. E. Cormack, Esq. the 

‘ounder :— 

*¢s Every man who has common regard for the welfare 
of his fellow-beings, and who hears of the cause for 
which we are now met, will assuredly foster any measures 
that may be devised to bring within the protection of civi- 
lization that neglected and persecuted tribe, the Red In- 
dians of Newfoundland. Every man will join with us, 
except he be callous to the misfortunes, or regardless of 
the prosperity, of his fellow-creatures. Those who, by their 
own merits, or by the instrumentality of others, become 
invested with power and influence in society, are bound 
the more to exert themselves—to do all the good they can, 
in promoting the happiness of their fellow men: and if 
there be such men in Newfoundland, who say there is no 
good to be gained by reclaiming the Aborigines from their 
present hapless condition, let them not expose their un- 
virtuous sentiments to the censure of this enlightened 
age. Is there no honest pride in him who protects man 
from the shafts of injustice ? nay, is there not an inward 
monitor approving of all our acts which shall have the 
tendency to lessen crime, and prevent murder ? 

‘* We now stand on the nearest part of the New World 
to Europe, of Newfoundland to Britain ; and at this day, 
and on this sacred spot, do we form the first assembly that 
has ever yet collected together, to consider the condition 
of the invaded, and ill-treated first occupiers of the country. 
Britons have trespassed here, to be a blight and a scourge 
to a portion of the human race; under their (in other 
respects) protecting power, a defenceless, and once inde- 
ndent, proud tribe of men, have been nearly extirpated 
rom the face of the earth—scarcely causing an inquiry 
how, or why. Near this spot, man is known to remain in 
all his paler rudeness, clothed in skins, and with a 
bow and arrow only to gain his subsistence by, and to 
repel the attacks of his lawless and reckless foes $ there, on 
the opposite approximating point, is man improved and 








add to our grievances, on retiring to rest, the sheets of one 


to our quarters at the George Inn. XUPOLIS. 





werful: barbarity and civilization are this day called 
ipo to shake hands. . ‘ 
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* The history of the original inhabitants of Newfound- 
land, called by themselves Bavothick, and by Europeans 
the Red Indians, can ouly be gleaned from tradition, and 
that chiefly among the Micmacs. It would appear that 
about a century and a half ago, this tribe was numerous 
and powerful, like their neighbouring tribe, the Micmacs: 
both tribes were then on friendly terms, and inhabited 
the western shores of Newfoundland, in common with the 
other parts of the island, as well as Labrador. A misun- 
derstanding with the Europeans (French,) who then held 
the sway over these parts, led, in the result, to hostilities 
between the two tribes; and the sequel of the tale runs 
as follows :— 

**The European authoritics, who, we may suppose, 
were not over scrupulous in dealing out equity here in 
those days, offered a reward for the persons or heads of 
certain of the Red Indians. Some of the Micmacs were 
tempted by the reward, and took off the heads of two of 
them: before the heads were delivered, to obtain the 
reward, they were by accident discovered, concealed in 
the canoe which was to convey them, and recognised by 
some of the Red Indians as the heads of their friends. 
The Red Indians gave no intimation of the discovery to 
the perpetrators of the unprovoked outrage, but consulted 
among themselves, and determined upon having revenge : 
they invited the Micmacs to a feast, and arranged their 

uests in such order that every Boothick had a Micmac 

y his side; at a preconcerted signal every Boothick slew 
his guest. The decd being done, the Bovthicks retired 
from those parts of the country bordering on the Micmacs. 
War of course ensued. Fire-arms were little known to 
the Indians at this time; but they soon came into more 
general use among such tribes as continued to hold inter. 
course with Europeans: this circumstance gave the Mic- 
macs an undisputed ascendancy over the Baothicks, who 
were forced to betake themselves to'the recesses of the in- 
terior, and retired parts of the island, alarmed, as they 
well might be, at every report of the firclock. 

** Since that day, European weapons have been directed, 
from every quarter, (and in later times too often) at the 
open breasts and unstrung bows of the unoffending Beo- 
thick. Sometimes these unsullied people of the chase 
have been destroyed wantonly, because they have been 
thought more fleet, and more evasive, than men ought to 
be; at other times, at the sight of them, the terror of the 
ignorant European has goaded him on to murder the in- 
nocent—at the bare mention of which ¢ivilization ought 
to weep. Incessant and ruthless persecution, continued 
$0 many generations, has given these sylvan people an 
utter distrust and abhorrence of the very signs of civiliza- 
tion. Shaunawdithit, the surviving female of those who 
were captured four years ago, by some fishermen, will not 
now return to her tribe, for fear they should put her to 
Aeath; a proof of the estimation in which we are held by 
Siat persecuicd people. . : 

*¢ The situation of the unfortanate Boothicks carries 
with it our warmest sympathy, and loudly calls on us all 
to do something for the sake of humanity. For my own 
satisfaction, I have, for a time, released myself from all 
other avocations, and am here now, on my way to visit 
that part of the country which the surviving remnant of 
the tribe have of late years frequented, to endeavour to 
force a friendly interview with some of them, before they 
are entirely annihilated ; but it will most probably require 


many such interviews, and some years, to reconcile them 


to the approaches of civilized man. 

Several gentlemen of rank, in England and elsewhere, 
have viewed with regret the neglect and cruelties that have 
been exercised towards those people ; and have offered to 
eoine forward in support of any measures that might be 
adopted, to offer them the protection and kindness of 
civilization. Amongst the foremost of these are his 
Lordship the Bishop of Nova Scotia; and among our- 
selves, the Honourable Augustus Wallet Des Barres. I 
lay his Lordship, the Bishop's correspondence upon that 
subject on the table. After this day we shall expect the 
co-operation of many such independent and enlightened 


* I hope tobe able to effect, in part, the first objects of 
the Institution—that of bringing about a reconciliation of 
the Aborigines, to the approaches of civilization. I have 
already commenced my measures, and am determined to 
follow up, in progression, what steps may wer to be 
the best for the accomplishment of the object I have long 


had in view. I hope to state to the public, ina few weeks, 

the result of my present excursion; on which I am to be 
accompanied by a small party of other tribes of Indians. 

(Signed) 

It was then proposed by W. E. Cormack, E'sq., seconded 

by Charles Simms, Esq., and unanimously resolved,— 
“That a Society be formed, to be called tne ** Bosothick 


“W. E. CORMACK.” 


Institution,” for the purpose of opening a communication 
with, and promoting the civilization of, the Red Indians 
of Newfoundland. 


(From the Newfoundlander of December 19.) 


‘¢ That enterprising gentleman, W. E. Cormack, Esq., 
who, it will be remembered, left this place about the mid- 
dle of September last, for the purpose of taking an excur- 
sion into the interior of the country, with a view to dis- 
cover the retreat of the Red Indians, and with the ulti- 
mate object of introducing them to civilized life, returned 
to this town on Wednesday last, in a small schooner, 
from Twillingate. 

** We have had some conversation with Mr. Cormack; 
and the following may be regarded asa brief outline of 
the route which this gentleman bas taken. 

** Mr. Cozmack, accompanied by three Indians, entered 
the mouth of the river Exploits, at the north-west arm, 
and proceeded in a north- westerly direction, to Hall’s Bay, 
distant about forty or fifty miles. At about half way, 
namely, at Badger Bay Great Lake, he was encouraged 
by finding some traces, indicating that a party of the Red 
Indians had been at that place, some time in the course 
of the preceding year. 

** From Hall's Bay, a westerly direction into the inte- 
rior was taken, and about thirty miles were traversed, 
towards Bay of Islands, and to the southward of White 
Bay, when, discovering nothing tiat could assist him in 
his inquiries there, Mr. Cormack proceeded southwardly, 
to the Red Indians’ Lake, where he spent several days, 
examining the deserted encampments, and the remains 
of the tribe. At this place were found several wooden 
ceineterics, one of which contained the remains of Mary 
March and her husband, with those of others; but, disco. 
vering nothing which indicated that any of the living tribe 
had recently been there, Mr. Cormack rafted about seventy 
miles down the river, touching at various places in his 
way, and again reached the mouth of the Exploits, after 
an absence of thirty days, and having traversed nearly 200 
miles of the interior, encompassing most of the country 
which is known to- have been, hitherto, the favourite 
resort of the Indians. 

** Mr. Cormack is decidedly of opinion that the tribe 
have taken refuge in some sequestered spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bay Islands, west of white Bay, or in the 
south-west part of the island; and, having found where 
they are not, he apprehends very little difficulty in find. 
ing where they really are. Mr. Cormack has engaged 
three of the most intelligent of the other Indians to follow 
up his search in the ensuing year ; and he feels persuaded 
that the pursuit will he ultimately attended with complete 
success. Ledger.” 


a {*iscetlantes. 


GOODRICH CASTLE. 


(From Neele's Romance of History.) 
_—— 

The country between Ross and Chepstow presents a 
succession of fine scenery, which, for variety and beauty, 
is, perhaps, nowhere to be equalled within the same dis- 
tance. Tourists have been much divided as to the spot 
which is entitled to claim the superiority. Some have de- 
cided in favour of the steeps of Windcliff, with their coro- 
net of richly variegated wood, and the extensive prospect 
which they command of the fertile valley at their feet, the 
junction of the Wye with the Severn in the middle dis- 
tance, and the boundless ocean itself terminating the 
horizon. Others prefer the seclusion and solemnity of 
Tintern ; the gray, but graceful, pillars of the monastic 
ruin seeming to hallow the lovely scenery in the midst of 
which it stands; thé woods which embosom it, the hills 
which screen it from the wind, and the river which mur- 
murs at its feet, reflecting its mouldering and ivy-mantled 
form on its unruffled bosom. Perhaps, however, if we 
examine the subject impartially, we shall come to the 
conclusion that the vicipity of Goodrich Castle is to be 
preferred to all its sister beauties on the banks of the Wye. 

At the period to which the following narrative refers, 
this place. presented an a very different from 
what it does at present. The now mouldering turrets of 
the castle were then manned with many an intrepid war- 
rior ; cannon were pointed from the walls, where now the 
ivy clings and the bat builds undisturbed; and the deep 
moat, at present choked up with forest trees, was then 
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filled with water, and guarded by a drawbridge, which 
was lowered but seldom, and with extreme caution. The 


castle was at this time obstinately defended by the Go. 
vernor, Sir Henry Lingen, at the head of a small but 
gallant body of cavaliers, against the attacks of the Par. 
liamentary army commanded by Colonel Birch. The des 
termined valour of the besieged, and the almost impreg. 
nable strength of the fortress, had already cost the assail- 
ants, in men and ammunition, more than, in the opinion 
of the best-informed military judges, the place was worth ; 
and Birch at length determined to sit down quietly before 
the castle, and trust to the power of that slow but omnipo. 
tent ally—famine, to subdue the resolution of the garrison, 
whose provisions were known to be nearly exhausted. 


small portion of apprehension as to the eonsequences to 
themselves of this protracted siege, prompted the Parlia. 
mentary leaders to send various messages to the Governor, 
offering advantageous terms of capitulation, all of which 
were, however, indignantly rejected by Lingen. On one 
occasion, a cavalier on the ramparts called to the poineers 
at work in the mines, and said, they cared not for being 
blown up; they could from the sky laugh at the flourish. 
ing of the Roundheads. 

This state of things had continued for some time, when, 
on the morning of a fine day in July, 1646, a person, 
armed from top to toe, and well mounted, was seen, pre. 
ceded by a flag of truce, and followed by three horsemen, 
to issue from the Warren of Walford, belonging to the 
noted Colonel Kyrle, a fortified mansion, where Birch had 
fixed his head quarters, and take the road which led to 
Goodrich Castle. It was not long ere they arrived befote 
the gate, and sounded a parley. A few signals passed 
between the warder and the interior guard, the portcullis 
was drawn up, and the party entered the castle. They 
were speedily assisted from their saddles, and ushered into 
a great hall, where they found themselves in the presence 
of the Governor, surrounded by about twenty of the su- 
perior officers of the garrison. The leader of the visiting 
party raised his visor, and was immediately recognised as 
the son of the commander of the besieging army. 

_** Captain Birch,” said the Governor, as he bowed to 
his guest with that courtesy for which he was celebrated, 
‘*T heartily bid you welcome; but if your object in com- 
ing here to-day be similar to that which procured me ‘the 
honour of your last visit, you will pardon me for saying 
that you might have spared yourself an unnecessary 
journey.” 

‘* Sir Henry Lingen,” answered Birch, ** it is true that 
my errand is now somewhat different from that which last 
led me hither, but being here, I cannot avoid once more 
pressing upon your attention the impropriety, and, in- 
deed, the absurdity, of wasting the lives of brave men in 
a fruitless struggle.” - 

‘* You talk,-Captain Birch,” returned Lingen, ‘ in a 
way which proves how ignorant you and the persons from 
whom wed came are, as to the resources of the castle, and 
the gallantry and resolution of the gentlemen by whom 
I am surrounded, who are determined to defend it to the 
uttermost.” 

** Sir Henry,” said Birch, asa smile, in which, how- 
ever, there was more of compassion than of scorn, played 


‘| over his dark features, ‘* I perceive as plainly as yourself 


what will be the result of our late interviews. We are 
at wore however, simply instructed by our commander, 
Colonel Birch, to claim from you the person of his ward 
and niece, who has eloped from his charge, and, as he is 
informed, taken refuge in the fortress at present under 
your orders. Although the unhappy circumstances of the 
times have compelled two brave and honourable men to 
range under hostile banners, he presumes that Sir Henry 
Lingen is the last man in the three kingdoms to encourage 
the tearing asunder of domestic ties, or the violation of 
natural duties.""—‘* Tell Colonel Birch,” answered the 
Governor, ** that during the long period in which I en- 
joyed the friendship of the late fur. Birch, although he 
died before these unhappy troubles broke out, I never 
found him, by word or deed, betray a sentiment which 
could be construed into an accordatice with such principles 
as his brother has lately chosen to adopt; and that, in 
rescuing his daughter, who has voluntarily put herself 
under my protection, from the authority of a person pro- 
fessing such principles, and who, moreover, would force 
her into a match to which she has an invincible repug- 
nance, I do not conceive that I encourage either the tear- 
oe of domestic ties, or the violation of natural 
uties.” 

** Your friend, as you term him,” said Birch, ** on his 
death-bed, left his daughter to the guardianship of his 
brother.” ‘* That brother,” retorted Lingen, ‘* was then 
a loyal subject of King Charles, and had not made wat 
upon his countrymen.” ** You are an ingenious casuist, 
Sir Henry ; but you will pardon me if, without impeach- 





ing your veracity, I venture to say that you may probably 


Some feeling of compassion, mixed, doubtless, with no | 
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mistake for an attachment to certain principles, a predilec-; wishes. His death, however, soon took place, and Alice 
tion for the interests of your ownkinsman.”” The captain’s | was put under the guardianship of her uncle, a sour Puri- 
eye, as he uttered these words, glanced with a peculiar ex- | tan, in whose character, for honour and integrity, his bro- 

ression upon @ young man to the right of Lingen, who, ther, nevertheless, placed the greatest confidence. A short 
Pad been among the few who had so ardently supported | time, however, effectually unmasked him. Desirous of 
the defiance of the Governor. The object of this glance | securing his brother’s estates in his own family, he was 
was not slow in acknowledging its reterence to himself. | anxious to force upon Alice a marriage with his son; and 
‘* Nay, Sir,” he exclaimed,” as he checked the ready! when the civil war broke out, and the party to which he 
reply of the Governor, ‘* this quarrel is my own. Captain | attached himself gained the ascendant, Alice was dragged 
Birch, although the blood in your veins is the last which | in the train of her uncle, whose busy fears would not allow 
T would wish to shed, vet your presumptuous pretensions him to leave her behind him, when he went to lay siege 
to the hand of a lady who rejects, who scorns you, and the to Goodrich Castle. Here she contrived to etlect her 








calumnious ye ome which you have just now cast upon | escape, if such it could be called, into the beleagyured for- 
my honoured kinsman, call for immediate | tress, whose surrender, in the course of a few days, was 


the motives o} } i 
chastisement. There is my glove; and, if you dare take, deemed a matter of certainty. Under these circumstances, 


itup, here (drawing his sword) is that which shall make, it will be readily believed, that when Clifford entered her 

a repent your insolence !” 

The features of Birch, except that they were lightened! the plan which had been laid down for her deliverance. 
fora moment. by a contemptuous smile, remained per-| He found her ready equipped for the journey, while 
fectly unchanged—as with one hand he took up the chal-/ Simpson was fortifying himself for it with the best fare 
lenger’s gage, and with the other unsheathed his weapon.| which the larder of the castle, in a state so nearly ap- 
Sir Henry Lingen, however, interposed. ‘* Clifford,”” he proaching to exhaustion, could supply. 
said in a determined tone, ** I command you to respect; ‘** Dearest Charles,” said Alice, ** behold me ready to 
the rights of hospitality and the faith of truce. Captain encounter all hazards in your company. Simpson, lead 
Birch, I charge you not to forget the peaceable character on!” ‘* Nay, not so fast, young lady! the palfrey is not 
in, which you presented yourself at these gates, and under yet saddled, and it will be ill waiting at the outlet of the 
the sanction of which you have been admitted. Tell your, subterraneous passage longer than is necessary.” ** Well, 
leader that, while Goodrich Castle is under. my command, | well! we are at your disposal,’’ said the lady; ** but me- 
Alice Birch may rely upon finding protection within its thinks I could echo the wish of Imogene, ‘Oh! for a 
walls.” Birch bowed slightly as he withdrew from the’ horse with wings!’ ** Trust me, Alice,’’ said Clifford, 
presence of the Governor. ‘* We'shall meet again,” whis-' smiling, ** a tight stirrup, and a keen spur, will be of more 
pered Cliffurd as he passed him. ‘+ Doubt not that,” an-! avail chan the pinions of Pegasus himself! But, good 
swered Birch, grasping his hand, and that hostile pressure, Simpson, despatch your meal as quickly as possible. Sir 
was returned with a fervour which, perhaps, the grasp of; Henry told me that every thing was in readiness.” Another 
friendship never equalled. Shortly afterwards was heard} and another mouthful were taken by Simpson, with even 
the tramp of their horses’ hoofs crossing the drawbridge,| more deliberation than would have been necessary under 
and then the heavy creaking of the chains, as the port-| circumstances of much less moment. He then led them 
cullis was once more lowered to forbid the ingress of} to a remote part of the castle, and they arrived at a'small 
hostile visiters. ‘* It is in vain, Clifford; it is in vain !’’| door, so concealed in a dark part of the passage, that it 
said Sir Henry Lingen, when the retirement: of his| was scarcely discernible. Here Simpson, after trying 
officers had left him alone with his nephew; ‘* our| various keys, found that he had left the only one which 
ammunition is nearly exhausted, and our provisions} could be of any service behind him. ‘* Dilatory dotard !” 
are still more scanty; not enough, indeed, to distribute| exclaimed Clifford, ** hasten for it; and should you not 
to the garrison any thing like even the slender ration} use a little more expedition, though I should not honour 
which was dealt out to them yesterday. You perceived! you with the discipline of my sword, do not expect for 
that, with the exception of yourself, my sons, and the gal-| equal immunity from my cudgel!’ The old man left 
lant Vaughan, none of my officers are disposed to hold| them, muttering his discontent. Clifford, vexed and 
out any longer, and that they could not even conceal their} mortified himself, had much to do to support the sinking 
disaffection in.the. presence of.our archenemy. The re-| spirits of Alice. His threats, however, were apparently 
fusal to deliver up his niece.will. I have no doubt, exaspe-! not without their effect upon Simpson, who returned as 
rate Birch, and, combined with the intelligence which his soon as they could reasonably expect. The door being 
son will communicate, induce him to make an immediate! unlocked, they descended a flight of steps for a considerable 
attack, the success of which appears inevitable. I shall time, and long before they reached the bottom they had 
stand out as long as I find any one to support me; but if, lost the light ofday. 
it comes to the worst, I shall be able to make tolerable faint glimmering induced them to hope that they 
terms for myself, and for all but you and Alice. A price} were approaching the outlet, but it turned out to be only 
being set upon your head in consequence of your being! the lantern of one of the sentinels, of whom there were 
implicated in the King’s escape to Newark, it would not} twelve, placed at various intervals within ear-shot of each 
be in the power even of Birch, were he so inclined, to save| other, to guard this secret entrance to the'castle. The 
you; and Alice would be forced into a marriage with this | approach of an enemy, should he be able to discover this 
man, who, with all bis plausible exterior, and. unques-! entrance through accident, or the treachery of any person 
tionably soldier like qualities, I know to be brutal, san- | acquainted with it, could thus be speedily discovered, and 
guinary, and fanatical. My valet Simpson, who was for; communicated to the inbabitants of the castle, in time to 
twenty years a servant in this castle, while in the posses-| enable them to guard the inner entrance to the passage 
sion of good old Sir Hugh Stanton, will show you a way | from surprise, even should the outer one be forced. In 
by which you. may escape unobserved, and afterwards | this manner the fugitives traversed the length of nearly 
Meet you at the ferry with means of transporting you across | half a mile, sometimes ascending, at others descending, 
the Wye, to Ragland Castle. I will delay the surrender ‘and at others treading a level plain. They now arrived at 
as long as possible, that your escape may not be discovered a flight of steps, which led to a door in the roof, and be- 
till you are beyond the reach of pursuit.” fore which a sentinel, armed, and with a lamp, was 

“And why not, my noble uncle, seek safety with us ?"’| pacing. Here Simpson took his leave, promising to meet 
“Nay, I must not desert my men. I have stili a hope, | them at the ferry. ‘The sentinel then unclosed the trap- 
although indeed a forlorn one, of being able to keep the | door, when Clifford and Alice found: themselves in a thick 
eastle. Find Alice, to whom Simpson has already com- | wood, which they had entered from the hollow of an 
municated my design; and lose no time in leaving the | enormous oak, in the bottom of which was the is eevee 
castle,” |which had just closed behind them. By certain letters 

Alice Birch had just entered her nineteenth year, and carved on the bark of the trees, with which Lingen had 
was endowed with‘all those perfections, both mental and! made him acquainted, Clifford tracked his way through 
personal, which have been'the property of heroines of ro- | this otherwise pathless forest, and at length found himself 
mance from time immemorial. |at its outskirts. Here he perceived the palfrey held by a 

At her father’s house she had often met Sir Henry | young man, who, as soon as he saw them, made eager 
Lingen, and his nephew, Charles Clifford ; with the former | signs to them to quicken their pace. ‘* Ye have been 
of whom Mr. Birch, a gentleman of family and fortune long coming, Sir, as though this were a time to toy with 
in Gloucestershire, had been a fellow-collegian. The | a fair lady, when Birch reckons your bJood as already red 
merits of Clifford soon made an impression on the suscep- | upon his weapon.”. Clifford and the page assisted Alice 
tible bosom of Alice. He was nearly three years her | to mount the saddle: the former got up before her, and 
senior, of approved bravery and personal beauty, and | then, after waving his hand to the page, who immediately 
versed in all the learning and accomplishments of the’ disappeared in the thickest of the forest, he plunged his 
time. A mutual attachment.was the consequence, which, ‘spurs into the courser’s side, and made’ the best of his 
although it had not yet been so far avowed as to call upon | way towards the ferry. 








apartment, he discovered in her no inclination to oppose 


now pouring in torrents, while the swollen Wye, whose 
banks they were traversing, was foaming furiously as they 
passed. They had not proceeded far before they were 
alarmed by the appearance of an armed horseman, who 
occupied the centre of the road before them. Although 
he seemed startled, and chagrined to see them, he ad- 
vanced rapidly towards them, while applying a bugle to 
his mouth, he made the valley ring with its echoes. 

** Curse on ye! are ye here so soon, and my tardy vil- 
lains not arrived? But this right arm will suffice to do 
the work.”” Thus saying, while with one hand he again 
applied the bugle tohis mouth, with the other, which held 
his weapon, he made a furious lunge at Clifford, who, how- 
ever, parried the blow, and retired a few paces, ** Cap- 
tain Birch,” he said, (fer he soon recognised his rival) ** is 
this honourable, like a highwayman, to waylay me, or 
courteous, to assault me, while protecting a lady 2”? ** Talk 
ye of honour, coward, who are deserting your comrades, 
in their last extremity, and flying from the consequences 
of your own challenge? Die!’ While uttering these 
words he reriewed his attack more furiously ; and rage, as 
well as the necessity for self-defence, gave redoubled vigour 
to Clifford. With one arm twined round the almost life. 
less form of Alice, and with the other aiming at the heart 
of Birch, he waged, for a long time, a very unequal com- 
bat. The horse of the latter, however, stumbling, preci- 
pitated its rider to the ground. Clifford was on the point . 
of generously waving this advantage, and dismounting, 
but his adversary, with the speed of lightning, recovered 
his legs; then, foaming with fury, and covered with mire, 
he advanced, and would have sheathed his sword in the 
bowels of Clifford’s horse; but Clifford, perceiving his 
object, struck him a deadly blow on his head, which cut 
through his helmet, and made a deep incision on his tem- 
ple. The unhappy man uttered a dreadful groan, and 
fell lifeless to the earth. 

Clifford, gasping for breath, and covered with the blood 
both of his opponent and himself, perceived, nevertheless, 
the necessity for immediately resuming his journey. The 
consciousness of this necessity also operated upon the weak 
frame and shattered spirits of Alice more effectually than 
the utmost skill or care could possibly have done, and they 
were both speedily remounted, and on’ their way to the 
ferry. Clifford now began to doubt the fidelity of Simpson. 
It was evident that Birch expected them, and that had 
they been much later they would not have encountered 
him alone. These thoughts agitated the mind of Clifford, 
while he impelled his jaded steed towards the ferry. When 
arrived there his heart sunk within him at beholding 
nought but the foaming Wye lashed into fury by the wind, 
and swollen by the excessive rains, without any trace either 
of Simpson or his boat. 

** Alice,” he said, ** the fates make war against us.— 
There is no peace or safety here. ‘The headsman’s block 
will be my portion, and the dungeons of Goodrich or 
Chepstow will be yours.” ** We shall find peace, if not 
safety, Clifford,’ returned Alice, ** in the bed of yonder 
Wye.” Clifford grasped hcr hand fervently. ** Nay, one 
chance remains for us yet. Our steed may bear us to the 
opposite bank, and then let Birch and his myrmidons howl 
over their disappointed malignity. But, hark! [ hear 
Simpson’s voice.” 

‘The trampling of horses was, indeed, heard, and Simp- 
son’s voice enforcing the necessity of speed. A light broke 
on the faces of Clifford and Alice as they turned round to 
hail their deliverer; but it was changed to the blackness 
of despair when they saw, at the distance of about fifty 
yards from them, Simpson and Colonel) Birch riding abreast 
of each other, and followed by six horsemen. Clifford 
plunged his spurs into his courser’s flanks, and impelled 
him to the water’s edge. The horse, however, terrified at 
the appearance of the foaming river, reared and backed, 
and had nearly thrown his rider. A yell of savage exul- 
tation burst from the lips of Birch, who was now within 
hearing; but what was his astonishment at seeing the 
lovers dismount, and, after tenderly embracing each other, 
disuppear in the foaming torrent. Once the mounting 
wave raised them on its bosom towards the skiessthen 
subsided, and closed over them for ever ! 

It is said that to this day the.spirits.of Alice and Clifford 
haunt the ruined towers of Goodrich, and are heard in 
every storm, shrieking on the swolleb waters of the Wye. 
The vicinity of the fatal spot is carcfully shunned on the 
anniversary of their catastrophe; and a peasant, more 
hardy than his comrades, who once ventured theré on th: t 
day, is reported to have seen a horseman, with a female 
behind him, vainly urging his steed to cross the river. 
The terrified spectator hastened home to his companions, 
and the tale which he told heightened and confirméd tle 
religious awe with which chat spot has been ever since 





Mr. Birch for an expression either of dissent or approval,| The day had changed from fine to atormy, and the rain, 
Was not, there was every reason to believe, opposed to his} of which,.they had not felt much while in the, forest, was 


regarded, and which has kept it sacred from the intrusion » 
of mortal footsteps on the day in question. 
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STANZAS, 


“ Tilusions! exclaims the philosopher; {llusions! 


but without them I should feel nothing of life but its misery.” 


And is, then, all illusion here 
Joy’s gladsome form that wears ? 
Gay Spring’s enchanting radiance fair, 
The rose that summer bears ; 
And dreams, fond dreams, as heaven bright, 
And all condemned to change and blight, 
And still, alas! whate’er we call 
Or pleasure, joy—delusion all ? 


Is Hope, that starry shape of light, 
Permitted but to throw 

Her dazzling halo, pure and bright, 
Upon a world of woe ; 

But that, when bade again resume 

Her native heaven, in tenfold gloom 
The desert scene she sought to bless 
May own superior wretchedness ? 


And Love, bright Love, that witching form ; 
Is Love, oh tell, I pray, 
But the masked spirit of the storm, 
An ignis fatuus’ ray ? 
Or traitor, that, when cherished most, 
Sees, by surrounding breakers tost, 
The victim Pity sought to save, 
Lost, ’whelm'd beneath the sounding wave ? 


‘And Friendship, holy Friendship meek, 
Is Friendship but a dream ? 

A wild chimera vain we seek, 
A shadow on the stream ; 

A false, betraying, fancied light, 

We follow till, with stern affright, 
Slowly and sadly brought to own 
Her sacred presence here unknown ? 


Joy, Friendship, Love, and angel Hope, 
Are ye illusions, say ? 
But shadows on our horoscope 
In magical display, 
Like figures that, by Maffey® shown, 
Seem as alike to each were known 
Sense, being, thought; the while around 
But aérial nothings stalk the ground ? 


Illusions all! yet ah, denied 
This lower realm to bless ; 
Ah, what were then on earth descried 
Save shapes of wretchedness ? 
Then Joy, Love, Friendship, Hope, to me, 
Still, still as real and living be, 
For stripped of dear illusion’s light, 
Again would frown primeval night. 
blecrpool. 
@ Maffey’s Automatons. 
——SESEE 
THE TEAR OF SYMPATHY. 


— = 

There is a tear that all have blest, 
Oftspring of a fond emotion ; 

Cherished within the feeling breast, 
Kngendered from the soul's devotion. 


It Jarks in hearts that know no guile, 
Bospeaks a mind that ne’er dissembles ; 

Is twin-born with compassion's smile, 
And oft on check of beauty trembles. 


Yes; 





Its birth is ushered in by sighs, 

Meek offsprings to misfortune given ; 
It steals its way from pitying eyes, 

As dew drops gently fall from heaven. 
Tis fed by tale of others’ woe, 

Yet only seeks their grief to banish ; 
And where unchecked 'tis left to flow, 

All selfish feelings quickly vanish. 


With innocence alone it dwells, 
To modest worth companion ever ; 
Still blushing as the heart compels 
The down-cast eye and it to sever. 


*T will visit oft the eyes of Love, 

Shedding a lustre, nought can borrow ; 
Etherial essence from above, 

Hath marked its mood ’twixt joy and sorrow. 


From nature's purest fount it springs, 
Whose gentle murmurs ease our anguish ; 
A balm to cure the scorpion stings 
Of slighted love, in hearts that languish. 


A heavenly messenger ’tis sent, 

To cheer the drooping soul dejected ; 
Or wizard spell, by virtue lent, 

To soothe the pangs of worth neglected. 


As the celestial Iris shows, 

*Mid threat’ning storms, a promised blessing, 
Kis soft and cheering influence throws 

A sunny light o’er scenes distressing. 


With lovers, ’tis a token sure 
Their hearts in unison are beating ; 
An emblem of affection pure, 
Where sighs embrace, and tears are greeting. 


To meek-eyed Pity ever true, 
It leads soft Charity before it ; 
No malice can its charms subdue ; 
Angels admire, but men adore it. 


No bosom may resist its power, 
Or soul withstand its soft allurement, 
Tho’ gaunt Despair assert his hour, 
And hearts are racked beyond endurement, 
Friendship hath raised for it a throne, 
Where kindred hearts in concord sigh ; 
But Virtue claims it as her own, 
And calls it—Tear of Sympathy. 
Leigh-stnect, Red Lion-square, London. W. P. 








LINES, 
WRITTEN IN A BLANE LEAS OF “A LEGEND OF MONA.” 
—— 


Sweet, fairy minstrel ! say not thou 
Fame’s wreath will never grace thy brow; 
And write it, too, where all must see 
Thy lasting immortality ! 
What! say thou hast a dying name, 
And trace those thoughts in words of flame ; 
In characters that those who read, 
Must say those words were never meant ; 
Or, if they were, that they indeed 
Were spoken with a wrong intent ? 
For I can trace in every line 
A thought that is all but divine ; 
A beauty, grace, a magic spell, 
My feeble pen might never tell ; 
But never say that name can die, 
Whose song claims immortality ! 
The thought profound, the martial word, 
The spell-wrought, glorious theme is thine ; 
For Byron’s strength, Moore's magic chord, 
Both in thy witching lay combine. 


Manchester. Ww. R——N. 
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TO 





'e 


— 
Forget thee! oh, never! this heart may forego 
Its every impression of pleasure or care; 
But the germ thou hast taught in its desert to grow, 
In sunshine or tempest, shall still flourish there. 


Albeit the soil shall be withered and chill 

Where the life-blight of sorrow may be, and hath been, 
Yet mem’ry her softest of dews shall distil, 

To nurture one spot of perennial green. 


And there, like the rose of the wilderness isle,® 
O’er solitude shedding its sweetest perfume ; 

Though the rage of the storm bellows round it the while, 
The flower thou hast planted, unfading shall bloom. 


When misfortune had muster’d her vials of wrath, 
To pour on my darkling and wearisome road; 

And when falsehood had scatter’d her thorns in my path, 
Fell fortitude sicken’d with misery’s good. 


Thy smile did a light o’er my wanderings shed, 
Though the storm of oppression and slander was rife, 

When the last fleeting ray of Hope’s meteor had fled, 
While the bosoms I trusted, were cold, or at strife. 


Oh thy love! like the moonbeam, iHuming the gloom 
That envelops some lone ruin’s mouldering pile, 

Might gild e’en the chains, and the horrors.of doom, 
And teach desolation and madness to smile. 


Then shall I forget thee, thou beautiful one ? 
No, never! I know not what fate may decree, 

But I know while thy star of affection shines on, 
The tempest of life will be sunshine to me. 
Manehester. 


G. H. W. 





@ The Ionian Island, on its first discovery, was found to be 
covered with roses, which were literally “born to waste 
their sweetness un the desert air.” 


‘TO MY BED, 


BY ROBERT BURNS. 


(Not to be found, as we understand, in any Edition of his Works} 


———_ 

Thou bed, in which-I first began 
To be that various creature—Man ! 
And when again the Fates decree, 
The place where I must cease to be ;— 
When sickness comes, to whom I fly, 
To soothe my pain, or close mine eye ;— 
When cares surround me, where I weep, 
Or lose them all in balmy sleep ;— 
When sore with labour, whom I court, 
And to thy downy breast resort ;— 
Where, too, ecstatic joys I find, 
When deigns my Delia to be kind, — 
And full of love, in all her charms, 
Thou giv’st the fair one to my arms. 
The centre thou,—where grief and pain, — 
Disease and rest, alternate reign.— 
O, since within thy little space, 
So many various scenes take place ; 
Lessons as useful shalt thou teach, 
As sages dictate—churcl preach ; 
And man, convinced by thee alone, 
This great important truth shall own z=» 
** That thin partitions do divide 
The bounds where good and ill reside ; 
That nought is perfect here below 3 
But Buss still bordering upon woe.” 


REE ss 
SYR TANKARDE. 
AN ANCIENT BALLAD OF CHIVALRIB. 





(From Tales of an Antiquary.) 


Syr Tankarde he is as bold a wight 
As ever old England bred ; 

His armoure it is of the silver bright, 
And his colour is ruby red: 
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And whene’er on the bully ye call, 
He is ready to give ye a fall; 


But if long in the battle with him you should be, 
The weaker are you, and the stronger is he, 
For Syr Tankard is victor of all. 
A barley-corn ear he mounts for a spear, 
His helmet with hops is hung $ 
He lights the eye with a laughing leer,— 
With a carol he tips the tongue : 
And he marshals a valiant host 
Of spices, and crabs, and toast $ 


And the stoutest of yeomen they well can o’erthrow, 


When he leads them i 


n beakers and jugs to the foe; 


And Syr Tankarde his prowess may boast. 











The following bagatelle, which we have copied from the 
London Weekly Review, is as good a specimen in its way 


as we recollect to have met with. 


ABJURATION DU ROI DE POLOGNE. 


—_- 


J’ai abjure de bon coeur 
Luther, nouveau docteur, 
Oui, j’abandonne en forme 
Luther et sa reforme 

Je combattrai toujours 
Luther et ses discours 

I] faut que j’extermine 
Luther et sa doctrine 


Le Pape et son empire 

Wst l'objet qui m’attire, 

Et sa regle et sa loi 

Ont tout pouvoir sur moi, 
Les feux du purgatoire 

Sont ceux que je veux croire, 
Et le Pape et sa cour 

Ont ma plus tendre amour. 








The Beauties of Chess. 





‘6 Ludimus efigiem belli,”—ViIDA. 


——— 


SOLUTION T 
WHITE. 
1 Knight ...E—7X 
2 Castle......D—8X 
8 Knight ...C—6X 
4 Knight ..E—5 
5 Knight ...C—4 
6 Knight ...A—3 
7 Knight ...B—5 
8 Pawn ......A—% 
9 Pawn .....A—5 
10 Pawn ......A—6 
11 Castle ......E—8 
12 Knight......Cc—7X 


© STUDY CLXx. 





9 King ......A—8 
10 King ......B—8 
11 King ......A—8 
12 King ......B—3 


18 Pawn ......A—7X MATE. 


STUDY CLXXI. 


White to move, and check on the fifth move with 


pawn, and checkmate on the sixth with the other. 





Black. 
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the word Firz, or Ferzin, signifies an officer of state, a 
vizier. This word was, by the French, converted into 
Fierge and Vierge, and the piece so named was subse- 
quently called lady, or queen.—London papers. _ ’ 
We are often highly diverted with the information which 
the learned Cockney writers condescend to offer for the 
edification of us poor country folks. In the present in- 
stance we may, perhaps, fail in gratitude to our metropo- 
litan guides, as we happened to know the facts commu- 
nicated at least a score of years since. The paragraph states, 
that ‘*chess-players in general are not aware that the piece 
called the Queen originally bore another title.” This may 
be true, because a man may bea chess-player, and a good 
layer too, who knows nothing at all about the origin or 
lenery of the game; but the circumstance, and much 
more on the subject, must be familiar to those whose reading 
on the subject of chess is not very limited indeed. In the 
Studies of Chess, vol. 2, Ee 362, the name of the Queen, 
with its corresponding English word, is given in four of 
the Eastern languages, thus :— 
The Queen is called, in Sanscrit, MantTRI (Prime Mi- 
nister.) 


Ditto Persian Vizier (General, or 

Prime Minister. ) 
Ditto Chinese Tou (a Counsellor. ) 
Ditto Burmha CuHEexoy (a General.) 


EEE 
Natural Phenomenon in Cornwall.—In the parish of 
St. Austle, there is a singular phenomenon ; it is the ap- 
pearance of light near the turnpike-road at Hill Head, 
about three-quarters of a mile west of the town.’ In the 
summer season it is rarely seen; but in the winter, pat- 
ticularly in the months of November and December, 
scarcely a dark night passes in which it is not visible. It 
appears of a yellow hue, and seems to resemble a small 
flame. It is generally stationary, and when it moves it 
wanders but very little from its primitive spot, sometimes 
mounting upward, and then descending to the earth. As 
it has frequented this spot from time immemorial, it is 
now rendered so familiar that it almost ceases to excite 
attention. It is somewhat remarkable, that, although 
many attempts have been made to Giscover it in the place 
of its appearance, every effort has hitherto failed of suc- 
cess. On approaching the spot, it becomes invisible to the 
pursuers, even while it remains luminous to those who 
watch it at a distance. To trace its exact abode, a level 
has been taken during its appearance, by which the 
curious have been guided in their researches the ensuing 
day ; but nothing has hitherto been discovered. To ac- 
count for this phenomenon, superstition has had recourse 
to supernatural agency; but before reason will adopt 
such a conclusion, it will be disposed to examine natural 
means. It is supposed by some to be of a phosphoric 
nature, and occasioned by some effluvia emitted from 
the earth in that particular spot where it appears, and 
which a certain degree of darkness is necessary to render 
visible. It is probable, also, that during the summer 
season, when it is less frequently seen than in the winter 
months, these effluvia may be less copious, or the rays of 
light which remain in the atmosphere may be too strong 
to permit it to shine. It has been considered also as an 
indication of some metallic substance concealed in the 
bowels of the hill. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer Extreme Thermo-jUxtreme) State of Kemarke 
at uring | meter8 | heateu- |the Wind at 
voor, Night. | morning cing Day,| at noon, s00n 
Feb. | 
13 | 30 10) 27 0} 30 0} 34 O| S.S.E. |Fair. 
14 | 29 40/ 30 0; 32 Oj 36 O| N.W. {Snow 
15 | 29 64) 34 0; 40 0] 46 O W. |Fair. 
16 | 29 72}.32 0| 35 0] 43 O| S.E. {Fair 
17 | 29 54] 33 0; 36 O} 42 O| S.S.E. |Fair, 
18 | 29 35| 32 9| 35 O| 42 0| SS.E. |Fair. 
19 '29 30} 34 0} 39 O] 44 O| ES.E. |Cloudy. 
14th,—Very stormy during night; snow from five, a.m. to 


noon; seven, p.m. rain. 
18th,—Slight fall of rain, eight, p.m. 











MISNOMER OF THE QUEEN OF CHESS. 


Chess-players are not ge 
led the Queen originally 


nerally aware, that the piece 
bore another title, and that, 


& corruption of terms, its sex has been changed from 


male to female. 


The game of chess is of Eastern origin, 


and it will readily be supposed, that to permit the repre- 
sentation of a woman to move about in unintesrupted 


dom, even on a chess-board, would be repugnant to | © 


Oriental notions of propriety. In the Persian language, 





Vide Table. 





The Bouquet. 


** Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing ef my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE OF COLUMBUS 
—>— 
(Continued from page 267.) 


The following parts of this work, describing Co 
lumbus’s first appearance in Spain, and his examina 
tion before the pedants at Salamanca, are extremely 
interesting. 

‘The first trace we have of him in Spain, is in the 
testimony furnished a few years after his death, in the 
celebrated lawsuit between his son Don Diego and the 
crown, by Garcia Fernandez, a physician resident in the 
ittle sea-port of Palos de Moguer, in Andalusia. About 
half a league from that town stood, and stands at the 
present day, an ancient convent of Franciscan friars, dedi- 
cated to Santa Maria de Rabida. According to the testi- 
mony of the physician, a stranger on foot, accompanied 
by a young boy, stopped one day at the gate of the con- 
vent, and asked of the porter a little bread and water for 
his child. While receiving this humble refreshment, the 
prior of the convent, Friar Juan Perez de Marchena, 
happening to pass by, was struck with the appearance of 
the stranger; and, observing from his air and accent that 
he was a foreigner, entered into conversation with him, and 
soon learnt the particulars of his story. That stranger 
was Columbus, accompanied by his young son Diego.”— 
Vol. i. p. 95, 96. * 

Having described the circumstances which enabled 
Columbus to appear at the Spanish court, the histo- 
rian presents his readers with a clever sketch of the 
principal personages who figured there. But as 
kings, queens, and courtiers are much less interesting 
than great men, we forbear quoting any thing about 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who have already had their 
share of celebrity. It may, however, be amusing to 
iutroduce Columbus to our readers, as he appeared 
before the Council of the University of Salamanca, 
which, for absurdity and bigotry, may be regarded 
as the genuine prototype of most modern universities. 
Our readers will observe the inveterate propensity of 
learned bodies to oppose authority to reason, and to 
prefer the stupid opinions of St. Augustine and Lac- 
tantius, to the testimony of science and the senses, 

‘* The greater part of this learned junto, it is very pro- 
bable, came prepossessed against him, as men in place and 
dignity are apt to be against poor applicants. There is 
always a proneness to consider a man under examination 
asa kind of delinquent, or impostor, whose faults and 
errors are to be detected and exposed. Columbus, too, 
appeared in a most unfayourable light before a scholastic 
body ; an obscure navigator ; member of no learned insti- 
tution ; destitute of ull the trappings and circumstances 
which sometimes give oracular authority to dulness; and 
depending upon the mere force of natural genius. Some 
of the junto entertained the popular notion that he was 
an adventurer, or, at best, a visionary, and others had that 
morbid impatience of any innovation upon established 
doctrine, which is apt to grow upon dull and pedantic men 
in cloistered life. What a striking spectacle must the hal} 
of the old convent have presented at this memorable con- 
ference! A simple mariner, standing forth in the midst 
of an imposing array of professors, friars, and dignitaries 
of the church, maintaining his theory with natural elo- 
, and, as it were, pleading the cause of the New 

















World. We are told, that when he began to state the 
grounds of his belief, the friars of St. Stephen alone paid 
attention to him; that convent being more learned in the 
sciences than the rest of the university. Tho. others ap- 
peared to have intrenched themselves behind one dogged 








Days. {Mforn. Rven. Height.| Festivals, &c. 
i] 

h.m.h. m./ft. in. 
Tuesday --26) 8 6) 8 37/11 4 
Wednesday27; 9 5 9 29112 6 
Thursday 23) 9 52.10 10/13 10 
Friday -+--29 10 2910 46/15 2 fevening. 
Saturday-- 111 311 19]/16 4 ‘David. Full Moon,6h.40m. 
unday-»-- 211 3511 50/17 3 2d Sunday inLent. Chad. 
Monday -- 3———— 0 +717 11 
Tuesday -. 4 0 0 39'18 3 | 


position, that, after so many profound philosophers and 
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sosmographers had been studying the form of the world, | hides of animals; and that St. Paul, in his epistle to the 


and so many able navigators had been sailing about it for 
several theusand years, it was a great presumption in an 
ordinary man to suppose that there remained such a vast 
discovery for him to make. Several of the objections op- 


posed by this learned body have been handed down to us, | 


aud have provoked many a sneer at the expense of the 
university of Salamanca. But these are proofs, not so 
much of the peculiar deficiency of that institution, as of 
the imperfect state of science at the time, and of the man- 
oer in which knowledge, though rapidly extending, was 
atill impeded in its progress by monastic bigotry. All 
subjects were still contemplated through the obscure me- 
dium of those ages when the lights of antiquity were 
trampled out, and faith was left to fill the place of inquiry. 
Bewildered ina maze of religious controversy, mankind 
had retraced their steps, and receded from the boundary 
line of ancient knowledge. Thus, at the vey threshold 
of the discussion, instead of geographical objections, Co- 
lumbus was assailed with citations from the Bible and the 
Testament, the book of Genesis, the psalms of David, 
the Prophets, the Epistles, and the Gospels. To these were 
added, the expositions of various saints and reverend com- 
mentators, St. Chrysostome and St. Augustine, St. Jerome 
and St. Gregory, St. Basil and St. Ambrose, and Lactan- 
tius Firmianus, a redoubted champion of the faith. Doc- 
trinal points were mixed up with philosophical discussions, 
and a mathematical demonstration was allowed no truth, 
if it appeared to clash with a text of scripture, or a com- 
mentary of one of the Fathers. Thus the possibility of 
antipodes in the southern hemisphere, an opinion so gene- 
rally maintained by the wisest of the ancients, as to be 
pronounced by Pliny the great contest between the learned 
and the ignorant, became a stumbling-block with some of 
the sages of Salamanca. | Several of them stoutly contra- 
dicted this basis of the theory of Columbus, supporting 
themselves by quotations from Lactantius and St. Augus- 
tine, who were considered, in these days, as almost evan. 
gelical authority. But, though these writers were men of 
consummate erudition, and two of the greatest luminaries 
of what has been called the gelden age of ecclesiastical 
learning, yet their writings were calculated to perpetuate 
darkness in respect to the sciences. 

“The passage cited from Lactantius, to confute Colum- 
bus, is in a strain of gross ridicule, unworthy of so grave 
atheologian. ‘Is there any one so foolish,’ he asks, ‘ as 
to believe that there are antipodes with their feet opposite 
to ours; people who walk with their heels upward and 
their heads hanging down ?—that there is a part of the 
world in which all things are topsy-turvy ; where the trees 
gtow with their branches downward, and where it rains, 
hails, and snows upward ? The idea of the roundness of 
the earth,” he adds, * was the cause of inventing this fable 
of the antipodes with their heels in the air; for these phi- 
Josophers, having once erred, go on in their absurdities, 
defending one with another.’ Graver objections were 
advanced on the authority of St. Augustine. He pro- 
nounces the doctrine of antipodes incompatible with the 
historical foundations of our faith; since, to assert that 
there were inhabited lands on the opposite side of the 
globe, would be to maintain that there were nations not 
descended from Adam, it being impossible for them to 
have passed the intervening ocean. ‘This would be, there- 
fore, to discredit the Bible, which expressly declares, that 
all men are descended from one common parent. 

** Such were the unlooked-for prejudices which Colum- 
bus had to encounter at the very outset of his conference, 
and which certainly relish more of the convent than the 
university. To his simplest proposition, the spherical 
form of the earth, were opposed figurative texts of scrip- 
ture. They observed, tha: in the Psalms, the heavens 
are said to be extended like a hide*; that is, according to 
commentators, the curtain, or covering of a tent, which, 
among the ancient pastoral nations, was formed of the 


ps  - - 


*Extehdenus celum sicut pellem, Peal. eili, In the English 
tfansiatlon it is Pealm civ.,'v, 8. 





_ Hebrews, compares the heavens to a tabcrnacle, or tent, 

extended over the earth, which they thence inferred must 
‘be flat. Columbus, who was a devoutly religious man, 
| found that he was in danger of being convicted, not merely 
of error, but of heterodoxy. Others, more versed in sci- 
‘ence, admitted the globular form of the earth, and the 
possibility of an opposite and inhabitable hemisphere ; 
| but they brought up the chimera of the ancients, and 
| maintained that it would be impossible to arrive there, in 
conseqnence of the insupportable heat of the torrid zone. 
Even granting this could be passed, they observed, that 
the circumference of the earth must be so great as to re- 
quire at least three years to the voyage, and those who 
should undertake it must perish of hunger and thirst, 
from the impossibility of carrying provisions for so long # 
period. He was told on the authority of Epicurus, that, 
admitting the earth to be spherical, it was only inhabitable 
in the northern hemisphere, and in that section only was 
canopied by the heavens; that the opposite half was a 
chaos, a gulph, or a mere waste of water. Not the least 
absurd objection advanced, was, that should a ship even 
succeed in reaching, in this way, the extremity of India, 
she could never get back again; for the rotundity of the 
globe would present a kind of mountain, up which it 
would be impossible for her to sail with the most favour- 
able wind.” —Vol. i. p. 119, 125. 

The following is Columbus's description of the 
scenery of Cuba :— 

** His description of one place, to which he gave the 
name of Puerto Santo, is a specimen of his vivid and art- 
less feeling for the beautics of nature. The amenity of 
this river, and the clearness of the water, through which 
the sand at the bottom may be seen; the multitude of 
palm-trees of various forms, the highest and most beauti- 
ful that I have met with, and an infinity of other great 
and green trees; the birds in rich plumage, and the verdure 
of the fields,—render this country, most Serene Princes, 
of such marvellous beauty, that it surpasses all others in 
charms and graces, as the day doth the night in lustre. 
For which reason I often say to my people, that, much as 
I endeavour to give a complete account of it to your Ma- 
jesties, my tongue cannot express the whole truth, nor my 
pen describe it; and I have been so overwhelmed at the 
sight of so much beauty, that I have not known how to 
relate it.”—Vol. i. p. 300. 








TALES OF AN ANTIQUARY, 
CHIBFLY ILLUSTRATIVR OF THE MANNERS, TRADITIONS, AND 
REMARKABLE LOCALITIES OF LONDON, 
[From the London Weekly Review.) 
= en 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the fancy or 
originality of the author of these tales, no reader will 
deny him the credit of considerable industry. He has 
ransacked every tome and record appertaining to what 
his title-page calls ** the manners, traditions, and remark- 
able localities of London,” and the result is a work which 
may be dignified with the appellation of the veritable 
Cockaigne Manual. So incontestable are its claims on 
this score, that we expect to see it beside our friend Whit- 
tington, and other respectable histories, on the shelves of 
every true citizen,— a fit companion for his Penates, and 
cherished as his oracle, his council’s consistory. It is not 
the less qualified for this honourable station, because the 
writer is occasionally guilty of strange metamorphoses, 
and is frequently apocryphal. These are only additional 
recommendations of a work, which, among kindred mat- 
ters, treats of the Cross-Keys Tragedy, a Legend of Grace 
Church-street,—the Goose and Gridiron, a Legend of 
Fleet-street,—and the Cock-lane Ghost, a Legend of 
Snow-hill. Let it not be imagined that the author takes 
no loftier flights than these,—but here will be found the 
chief attraction for the patronage he must have, almost 
| exclusively, anticipated. But to come seriously to the 








character of the work, which is by no means deficient i, 7 
merit, we are afraid it will be found that the inventive [i ton, Ed 
faculties of the author have been borne down by a may f reading. 
of unmanageable materials. Had he given his fancy [jm thet» 
freer play, and occasionally allowed himself a temporary 
oblivion of the British Museum, he would have bea 
more successful in his fiction, and, perhaps, not less faithful 


in his fact. His great anxiety is to overlook nothing tha “The 
research has offered him ; and he accordingly works inty ool ~ 
staff, art 


the tissue of some of his stories much that might be a. é 

3 aie of Sir Tt 
vantageously omitted. Perhaps the most meritorious of Welsh st 
his sketches are amplifications of some of Shakspearey HM and subs 














most humorous heroes—Master Robert Shallow, for in. Mi them dea 
stance—is he not painted with a somewhat Shaksperea gm ¢9j9V bis 
skill ? dt being 

*¢ In the first floor, then, was seated Master Robert Shal. tg 
low, at his judicial studies; for the sunbeams shon a 
through his stained glass windows, upon a folio vellum . increas 
book, bound in red velvet, and written in a strong black “As S 
law text, which was mounted upon a high desk befor to a doo 
him. There was not, in the whole apartment, so singu. servant, ( 
lar a piece of furniture as the desk in which ‘the y sword, "1 
student was seated: but such as are acquainted with an. books of 
cient illuminated manuscripts, and early typographical MM picir chat 
works, may have a tolerable conception of it. “It wa I goors abo 
formed of dark brown oak, richly carved into Gothic pin. “6 Ant 
nacles, pointed arches, &c.; and in size was somewhat IM wore wait 
between a four-posted bedstead and a churchwarden' MM there was 
pew; both of which it very much resembled. It was em MM us thou; 
tered by a side door, and within it were two seats of MM y shall in 
crimson damask, with a double desk placed between you, Mas 


them, over which hung a brass lamp; while around it M inust play 
was a sort of lining, or curtain, formed of rich tapestry, +6 6 Pas 
Above, the erection was carved into large oaken plume HM that you 
resembling those of a hearse, and the roof was 80 Cob MM eolloct, at 
trived as to answer the purpose of a bookcase, being filled IM and to ov 
with large volumes bound in coloured velvet, or em. paths, lox 
broidered canvas covers. The remainder of the chamber MM © «+ Ma: 
was furnished with an oaken settle, or bedstead, with the I it is even | 
few and coarse clothes of the time,—-although it was then Hf we dispor 
the custom for all ranks to sleep naked,—and an ancient i Doth he 
chair or two, with a massive table, a large carved wainseot I how doth 
press, with a few empty flagons, chalices, and trenches, Mi you? Sh 
stood in the back ground, near the enormous chimney. | Mi his life 2 
** Jn this inner study then sat Master Robert Shallow, M shallow. 
dressed in a long black robe, with a close circular cap; Mi say I not \ 
and before him were the ancient statutes of Westminster, 6s Ag J 
Merton, and Marlebridge, which he was ostensibly read- Min your m 
ing 3 though now and then the sun glanced upon a stout Mand pray y 


| little folio manuscript of Chaucer's Poems, at that period, IM prawls, an 


with the exception of Wickliffe’s satirical tracts, and Hi to rememb 
Matthew of Westminster’s Flowers.of History, the mos MM canaries, a 
fashionable and favourite book of the day. Thus was the “As he 
young lawyer cmployed, and in the following manner did MM bowing in 
he conduct his studies. thick black 
«++ By the bones! I marvel much why this father of iM Pickbone, 
mine keeps me mewed up in a dark inn, to learn cozening HM they had b 
and knavery from old law books; when a’ should have beet I whose face 
at court a twelvemonth, or an eighteen month past, like 4M conceited 
brave gallant; or, in France, like a true soldier.—Mass! I John Doit, 
if *twere not for some swinge-bucklers, that I wot of, it i amd Maste 
were as a good a deed as drink to—* Capitulo Decim & wxcomb. 
Sevto.—Murdrum de cetcro non adjudicetur coram Jus “ Ror av 
ticiariis, ubi_infortunium tantummodo—’ Out on't! HBpliments: 
this is worse than singing the mass on a winter’s morning we burn ds 
at day-break, as I was wont at Oxford.—Ho !—ho !—ho! I shall searce 
—ho!—ho!—* Purview ensement, que quant Clerke ob an honest ¢ 
prise purcette de felony,’—if a° be not out of all my iM hall when ¢ 
with this law jargon, I am no trueman! My patience MM above; an 


even burnt clean out ! for we sha 
“© There was a priest in Buckingham hear, varlet 
And a sturdy priest was he ; the ancient 
For he would roar at his own church door, the — 
And drink till he could not see. my sword 
And the Pope he said to this sturdy pricst,—’” Iny — : 
As we cannot supply a better notion of the Tales of nfm" depart « 
t supply An of Be ne into the 


Antiquary than will be found in the adventures of sii ‘Why 
Master Shallow, we continue our quotation. His solital{ Mand Evans, 
canticle is interrupted, and he exclaims— thee, who a 

‘¢ How, now !—who’s there at my door? Out ye losels! 78° 2 the 
am I to be your porter ? shall I leave my studies to let in Thee Cy a 
all the knaves that would come to jape the hours away? shall 
*De wreck de mere accorde que.’ What, Falstaff !-my Eg dow 
valiant page, how fare ye?—Ah! what my heart of St. ly and, 
Giles! Hugh Evans! where’s thy divinity, my soo of @ ary th 
St. David? Cog’s bones, my boys! we'll make a day Shale he 


on’t, anil the foul fiend may take the * Statutum de Mo. B°.) 0" 
Shallow ; “| 
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sient in = , 
of all good boys, the oracle of swinge-bucklers ;—but | with more faggots, and now for the catch. Fancy it thy 


ventive fm ton, Editum Anno Vicesimo Henvici Tercii,’ tor his own ; 
ing.—We'll call down the Corinthian lads above, and | about it, lads,—about it ;—and remember, our watchword | pricksong, or thy mottet, my little craven Evans, and sing 
out bravely.” ‘They then commenced the following catch, 


eestor, 


a 


























a ; 

a then,—southward, ho! is ‘Hem! Les : 
‘ancy «©The lark is up in the matin sky, _ This rabble rout of St. Clement's then began to depart |the point of which consisted in every man calling, and 

a porary And he singeth aloud as he soars on high, in the order so ingeniously devised by Master Bare; and, being called knave, in his turn. 
e been For over the earth he loveth to fly, speedily getting into different wherries, were carried over} * Shall. Sing we the good-fellows’ roundelay, 
faithful ‘All in the blue spring morning.” to the far-famed Bankside. One of the most celebrated And I the cittern will blithely play ; 
ng that “The company which called forth this effusion of joy houses of entertainment then on the Bank bore the sign} “ Falst, Vl sing tenor 

4 . : 2 , 

of the Cardinal’s Hat, and was kept by Mistress Jane] “ Kvans. The treble for me, 


and jollity on the part of Master Shallow, were John Fal- 


rks into aff, afterwards knighted, buc then a page in the service Nightwork, assisted by Mistress Quickly, who, about) “Shai And what shall the bass of our music be? 


forty years afterwards, removed to the famous Boar’s| “ Doublet, The wintry wind as it rushes and roars, 


t be ad. of Sir Thomas Mowbray ; and Hugh Evans, then a young alee : 
rious of MM welsh student of divinity, in the Hospital of St. Giles, Head Tavern, in Eastcheap. _ The houses of Bankside At the windows, and roof, and the well-fastened 
speare’s MME and subsequently a parson at Windsor. They were both of | were short and miserable duildings, standing but a little doors ; 
for in. MM them dear associates of Shallow; for in their society he could distance from the edge of the river, and having signs} “ Falst. But the wine, and the sack, and Canary are bright, 
sperean enjoy his fan +y for gaiety to the utmost, without any fear | exposed upon their fronts, rudely delineated upon white They are good-fellows’ stars that shine out 
of being checked for its exuberance, even by the young boards. Before the doors were stout oaken seats and through the night, 
tables, for such as visited the place to enjoy a view of the You're u knave if you quit them till morninp 







priest, who on such occasions merely looked with a ludi- ec ‘ I 
crous solemnity, or made some grave remark with such Thames; and a low railing, with several long dirty stairs} “Shall. to Falst. You're a knave! 
everseness of language, that either of them served only and passages to the water, was erected at the extremity of] “ Doubiet to Evans. You're a knave! 
io increase the merriment. the bank.” : “Evans to Shall. You're a knave !—look you! 
«As Shallow concluded his shout of welcome, he went} These boisterous companions, after encountering a jester, | ‘“ Omnes- He's knave who forsakes them till morning. 
to a door in the back of the chamber, and called to his | whose antics and witticisms are quaintly described, proceed ‘© In this jovial manner ont the hours, till night had 
servant, Gabriel Shortwit, to bring up his cloak, and his| 5, the Windmill of St. George’s Fields which, we are told overspread a sky that had long been dark and lowering. 
sword, and his cittern, and his cap of plumes, and his ‘ 8 phe ets >! When the sun set, it was almost invisible through the 
hooks of music and sonnets, and then to summon from | Was 4 popular resort of the Toms and Jerries of that day: | thick and deep purple atmosphere which covered it, ex- 
heir chambers the four other worthies who inhabited the| _‘* When they arrived here, the day was wearing fast into | cepting where, in long streaks of brightly-coloured gold, 
foors above him. the afternoon ; and the sky, which, till then, had been pe- | it shone out between the partings of its veil, in the forme 
«6 And so, my Inds of gold,’ began Falstaff, as they | culiarly fair and bright, was growing lurid, and exhibiting | of rich cities and brilliant mountains, or where its 
were waiting * we shall to it again; into the world as it'| all the signs of a latent storm, which might be expected t0| reflections were cast upon the edges of other floating 
there was neither law, nor divinity, nor nobility to bridle | fall about sunset. | * Mass!’ said Shallow, looking at the} masses of clouds which sailed about the sky. In some 
as: though, o’ my faith, boys, ye would corrupt a saint. | splendid clouds which were rolling up in the south, * ’twill | places, before the storm began, which Evans had been so 
[shall in a little time be even hike the.rest of ye. And|be a foul even after so fair a day, Master Falstaff, my} much alarmed at, long lines of deep purple appeared 
you, Master Evans, thou cockatrice of St. Giles! you waggish page! So what say ye, my boys, to a ride| drawn through the air, greatly resembling alligators, or 
must play the priest o° the wrong side, must ye ?” through the night-storm, all three of us together, on one | lizards with many legs, and here and there a branch seemed 
blind mill- horses ? to issue out of them, and pass off into the space beyond.”” 


tapestry. «Passions of our hearts!’ cried Evans, ‘ I do desire | of old Doubletoll’s blia : 
1 plume HH that you, Master Page Falstaff, shall remember, and re-| | ‘* Marry, no! gossip Shallow,” returned Falstaff,‘ I’ll| ‘The revellers are interrupted by the arrival of Master 


$ 80 Com MM collect, and reflections, look you, that I do go to watch, | e’en shroud me in the mill till morning, for your double | wy); ; a : 
: s and your | riding-knights have all been hanged or burned these ten William Gascoigne, krown as the eminent Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, whose name is so intimately connected with the life 


rt Shal. 


round it 











ing filled MM and to oversee, and to preservation your wal | : 

or em MM paths, look you.” years.—Bones 0’ me! his honour, Sir Thomas, will not , . 

chamber «s * Master Shallow, hark you to his foul logic; and yet| have such unreason, as to think that I shall.leave mine and reign of King Henry V. His presence occasions much 

with the Ml it is even as he saith,’ answered Falstaff. * What! shall | enjoyment with mine host of St. George’s Mill, to wade| trepidation,—*‘ all in the mill started at his entrance: 
him through a marsh in a foul night, and be} some from the knowlege of what he would do, and the 










we disport ourselves without our priest ? Nay, nay. back to hr sn 4 
Doth he not live by our sins? Good!—if we sin not, smothered by Friar Rush !—No, my masters, it would be} ¢.a¢ of what he might do; and the others because they 


how doth he live? Ay, marry, answer me that I pray | an un.christian act ta leave good for evil.—What say you p ue 
ow do e y. marry, answer me that } pray 6 Y YOus| cbserved the effect which his presence had upon their in- 


was then 
n ancient 
wainseot 




































































rencher Mi you? Shall we then kill our priest for lack of means for Master Evans?” 
mney. [his life? Go to,—no!—that were foul murdrum, Master| ‘‘ ‘It is fery truly spoken, Master Page Falstaff; put, | ebriated companions :— 
Shallow, MM Shallow. No, our priest shall live, and we will live ;— | poys, let us into the Mill, for I do perceive that mine host] «+ His first words were pronounced in a loud and com- 
ar cap; Mi say I not well, Master Shallow 2” has a pottle-pot of sack and sugar, and Canaries, and goot | manding tone: ‘ In the name of our Lord King Edward 
tminster, «As Tam an honest man, it is goot discretions that is | burnt wines, and many other excellencies.’ I charge ye all to drop your weapons, before I order my 
bly read- Hin por mind, Master Falstaff. But now I shall desire,} ** * Say’st thou so, young cockerell,’ answered Falstaff, | apparitors to arrest you.’ The rapiers and daggers were 
na stout Mand pray you, that you will not get you to-day into no|‘ then on to the breach, lads; here we should be as bold | resigned in a moment, and every one awaited in silence 
at period, IM prawls, and riotings, and prabbles; but I shall beseech you | as lions, or a cudgel-player at a May-game.—In !—In !’ |his further speech. * How, spatleal” he at length began 
‘cts, and lo remember to take your sack, and your sherris, and your| ** As they entered, they were met with considerable | in a milder voice, looking round him with blended sure 
the mos MM canaries, and your—but I do see here is come our consorts.’ | pleasure by a short, stout man, whom they all saluted | prise and anger, ‘some of ye are of St. Clement’s Inn! 
s was the “As he ceased speaking, Shortwit entered thé room, | with equal gratification, 4s the miller and landlord. He om came ye here, sirs? Is this the way, Master Shal- 
anner did IM bowing in Master George Bare, a tall gaunt man, with a| was dresse in a sort of coarse, brown tunic and kirtle, | Jow,. and you other students, to learn the king’s laws b 
k bush of hair round his face ; Master Francis | which hung to his knees, and his legs below were cased | breaking them, or to practise the laws of virtue by brawl- 


thick blac! 
which fitted close to his shape; whilst | ing in your cups at midnight, in a dishonest and lonel 














father of MM Pickbone, also a tall, slender man, whose limbs were asif|in gray frieze, 

cozening MM they had been attached to wires continually shaking, and | round, untanned leathern shoes covered his feet. At his| mill? Shame on ye, shame on ye! How would th 
have beet i whose face possessed a great expression of vacancy, with a | girdle he wore a seal’s skin pouch, a case of brass-hafted | guilt have been concealed, if fortune had not driven me 
ist, like 4 conceited laugh continually mantling upon it; Master | knives, and a stout dagger, hilted with the same metal. | storm-beaten, on my return from his Highness Printe 
.—Mas! Mi John Doit, a short, stout, important, and bustling figure ; | Upon his head was an almost shapeless conical hat, of light | Edward, at Fauqueshall, to seek shelter here? but now 
wot of, it Mand Master William Squele, a talkative but empty-headed | brown skin; but, oh! the face beneath it!—b the Lord, | it cometh forth, and on all over whom [ possess any aue 
0 Decim Sir, as Macklin used to say, it was prodigious !—it was as | thority shall penance fall. And what art thou?’ con. 


coxcomb. - ‘ 

“ Ror awhile all the discourse was gratulations and com. | if a lion, in his fiercest rage, had suddenly changed colour; | tinued he, addressing Evans. ‘ 

pliments; till, at length, Shallow said,——* But, my masters, | his mane turning to a black bush of grizzled hair, and his} +++ Even, goot Master Fillian Gascoigne, a poor Welsh 

we burn daylight, ’tis now near nine of the clock, and we | features becoming red, without his physiognomy being in | student of definity at St. Chiles’s Hospital.’ 

thall' searcely reach the Cardinal’s Hat, on the Bank, by | the least altered. Such, from generous living and con-} + * Anda most wretched practiser of what thou studiest,” 

an honest dinner.time. Shortwit, do you go down to the tinual brawling, was the appearance of Gabriel Double- | replied Gascoigne, ‘ what says thy psalterium ? Beati suut 

hall when the commons are cut, and bring my trencher | toll, the miller of St. George's Fields. viri qui ambulant—’ 

shove; and, look ye, do the same by these gentlemen, | ** When his guests entered, he seized upon them as old| «+*Qh! yes, inteet, it is very goot rememprances * ine 
intimates, with the warmest, but, at the same time, the | terrupted Evans,— "e 












































for we shall come back roaring hungry 5 and, dost thou Y 
hear, varlet ? let me have no prating of our purposes: if roughest, welcomes 3 and they were all speedily engaged «That man for ever plest shall pe 
the ancient ask of us,—our grandmothers are taken with | in a spirited discussion of the miller’s gery cordials. Who doth the sinner’s haunts esehew ; 
. the quinsey, and we are gone to visit them. Oh! , |* By St. Thomas!” began Shallow, taking off his cittern The scoffer’s chair his feet do flee, 
my sword i So,—now my cittern slung over it, and now | an rapier, * but I’m glad to be with tall men at last ; men ; Put pious acts hur loves to do. — ‘ 
who can empty me a two-quart beaker and not look muz-| It is all in my prain, and I will sing the rest, if hur 









my gown, which hideth all. But, my masters, we must aa 
zling after it, nor be overthrown like a country milk-maid. | please.””" : : 
«+ Let it live in thine heart and life,’ said Gascoigne, 


not depart en suite,—no,—go0 to s—old Wicket would peer 


add 




















‘ an 

rd be me into the matter. Mass now! how shall it be? Oh! your good trowler of his pottle loves to meet with : j ; 

—s “*Why, thus, Bully Shallow,’ replied Bare ; * Falstaff) men of their hands; with companions good at all a toss. | turning from hin to Falstaff,—* Sir Thomas Mowbray’s 
t's weapons,-bowl, rapier, and cittern, and a stout voice | Pages Master Falstaff, as 1 guess ?” 


and Evans are past all compare the worst of us, excepting | po iv 

, who art, to speak truly, the great devil of Clements: | in a catch. Come, Master Miller, and you, my merry| ‘* ‘The same, honoured Master Gascoigne, returned 

—go to then, they shall go first and take the road to the | boys, let’s roar out the * Good fellows’ Round.’” he, ¢’tis a name I will never deny, for *twil ig be famoys 
in England till a far distant age, and I’ll make it so!” 


lis solitaly 
















































! 
ye Temple, and there let them boat me over to the Bank.| ** * Master Shallew,’ returned Evans, * I shall tell you t k 
ure away? Then shall little John here, and our Cotswold champion, | what is now come into my prain,—and pless us! goot| ** * It must be by a far different course of life from this, 
Istafff-my Pg? me down the Strand-lane, and embarque me at Mil- | Saint Chiles! how it does rain and oy in the dark | then; else perchance even I may live to condemn thee for thy 
eart of St. 3 and, lastly, thou and I will go towards Lincoln’s | efening. Fell, my masters, I do think fe are not so piety neglect of all honest TS $ 7 pite of all virtuous 
my sot of Inn, and then walk to the Temple, where we shall cover | as fe ought to have, in s0—by’r Lady ! it is a foeful night, counsel. Sut the storm has now ! owled itself to rest;, I 
ake a day fairly and follow our consorts. Will’t catch, Master | and—’’ leave ye with an assurance that this night's brawling shall 
{ «66 What now, Mandragora ?’ cried Falstaff, * why | be answered; and J leave four of pring apperiton to watch 
ollow them, from 


m de Ma. Shallow ?—said I well, boys?” 
“*Good, very good, very excellent good 1’ returned |man, keep up 


. 


Shallow ; ¢ thou shalt be a Corinthian civilian, the counsel ! the storm ; sen 









thine heart, and here’s that will keep out rm courses ; more shall immediately 
d about the flagon, Master Doubletoll; on ndon; and, until they come, ye are prisoners here.’ 
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Ue then departed, and ‘a night of stupid repentance,’ as 
Falstaff said, * followed a day of gallant enjoyment.’ 

** Early in the morning the apparitors conducted each 
of them home, and Gascoigne kept his word with all; for 
the miller was imprisoned, as his character was notorious ; 
the law-students were fined; Falstaff was suspended by 
his patron; and Evans was macerated by a a. penance 
of fasting. Master Shallow never forgot this adventure ; 
and Shakspeare relates, that fifty-five years afterwards, 
when he was an esquire, and a justice of the peace in 
Gloucestershire, under King Henry IV., he said to Fal- 
staff, then Sir John, who was levying soldiers in that 
county,—* Do you remember since we lay all night in the 
windmill in St. George’s Fields ?’”” 

There is much variety in these volumes ;—German 
legends relieve those of London, and, though out of keep- 
ing, are indeed a relicf. The Paradise of Bears, a legend 
of Berne, and Death’s Horse, another of the Netherlands, 
have considerable power. The author's poetry, of which 
he is agreeably profuse, is of a superior order; and, on 
the whole, these Tales of an Antiquary may be taken as 
an earnest of future excellence in whatever their author 
may attempt. 








ee 
Worrespondence. 
SINGULAR PHENOMENON OF SNOW. 


The following singular circumstance has been commu- 
nicated to us by a most respectable and intelligent corre- 
spondent. The result of his experiment will furnish our 
philosophical readers with ample room for speculation. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

§i1k,—During the late severe weather, a snow-ball, 
weighing five ounces and a half, was melted; and, on 
placing the water in the scales, it appeared to be heavier 
than the snow was. This circumstance was a sufficient 
inducement to make an accurate experiment, the result 
of which corresponded with the fact that had given rise to 
it.—A tin vessel, four inches square and four deep, was 
filled with snow, compressed into as solid a mass as prac- 
ticable, and then weighed with extreme care. When 
melted, the water was found to exceed the weight of the 
snow twenty-five grains, and to take up only one-half of 
the space which the latter had occupied.—The following 
is a correct statement of the particulars : 

Inches. Sqr.In. Grains. tb. om. gre. 
Snow «: --4X4X4 = 64... 7922 = 1 2 47) Increase, 
Water...-4X4X2= 32 .---.7047 = 1 2 72) 25 grains. 

From this experiment, it is evident, that, after a heavy 
fall of snow, no time ought to be lost in removing it from 
the tops of houses, since it will produce its own weight of 
water: and when it is considered that ten pounds’ weight 
is equal to one gallon, some idea may be formed of the 
quantity which rests on 9 roof whose dimensions are con. 
eiderable.—Yours, &c. G. 

February 20, 1828. 

|] 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The reason of any number s0. constituted being 
a multiple of 11, and, consequently, divisible by 11, may 
be thus explained :— 

J.et the figure in the place of the tens be represented by 
the letter ¢; the figure in the unit's place by the letter u. 
Then the first figure will be properly expressed by t—. 
This first figure being one hundred times its apparent value, 


will be 100 times ¢, minus 100 times u: the second figure} 


being ten times its apparent value, will be 10 times uz the 
last figure being simply once u, the amount of the who! 
number will be 100 times ¢ X 10 times ¢—that is, 110 tim 
#, minus 99 times s; which is, obviously, divisible by 11 
and gives 10 times ¢, minus 9 times w. Thus: 473 divid 
by 11, gives 10 times 7, minus 9 times 3, =43: 374 
vided by 11, gives 10 times 7, minus 9 times 4, == 34. 


oy We last week etated that we bad something to 
so the communication of our correspondent Philarithm 
and we now resume the subject, merely to put our o 
vigw of it in the simplest manner, so as to be obvious 


those who may not fully comprehend our correspondent’s 
more scientific mode of handling the subject. 

The problem is, two figures being given to add a third, 
so as to make the three divisible by 11, without remainder. 
Our correspondent, in his solution, which we have just 
given, has, very intelligibly, shown how this is to be done; 


the attention of our readers relates to a peculiarity respect- 
ing the quotient, which we have never seen pointed out, 
and which, we may say, we stumbled upon by accident. 
It is this:— 

Whatever the quotient, consisting of three figures, may 
be, if the order of the figures be reversed, the dividend 
will also be reversed. We shall give an example or two. 
Suppose the two figures first given to be 35, we must 
place 2 after the 5, making the dividend 352, which, being 
divided by 11, gives, as a quotient, 32. If this dividend 
be inverted, it will be 253, which, being divided by 11, 
gives 23, or 32 inverted. Again, if the original number 
be 73, by adding 4 before the 7, we have a dividend 473, 
which, divided by 11, makes43. Invert the dividend and 
it is 874, which, divided by 11, leaves 34, or 43 inverted. 

There are many peculiarities respecting the number 11, 
which we may probably notice at some other opportunity. 
—Edit. Kal. 





but the circumstance to which we wish particularly to draw , 


——————————____F 


space for the passage of vessels, and the current of the 
| river, Mr. L. recommends excavations on the shore, which 
| might afterwards be serviceable in lessening the desceny 
‘to the tunnel to be formed. In the present unpromisi 
state of the Company’s affairs, Mr. Lunt recommends the 
establishment of an immediate mode of crossing the river, 
the profits accruing to be given to the present shareholder 
‘of the tunnel. He suggests, for this purpose, the runni 
out of platforms, from Horsley-Down, sufficiently exten. 
sive to admit of carriages turning, and to a sufficient dep 
of water to permit the plying of suitable vessels to a simi. 
lar pier on the Wapping side, a part of the platforms 
being moveable, so as to suit the rise or fall of the tide, 
This, Mr. L. considers, would form a much more agree. 
able, and less expensive, mode of crossing the river than 
the tunnel, the necessity of which, he thinks, it would 
supersede. We sincerely hope, however, that, after the 
— — made, the original design will ultimate) 
fected. 





A TERRIBLE SECT. 

The other day we called upon a master chimney-sweep, 
to make some inquiries respecting the machine for sweep. 
ing chimneys. He was not at home; but we had som 
conversation with his dame; in the course of which we 
mentioned a Quaker lady, who wished to have her chin. 
ney swept by the machine; upon which she exclaimed :— 
** Ay, Sir, them there Quakers is terrible for it!” 


fo Correspondents. 





Antiquities. 
CURIOUS RELIC. 
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A gentleman has shown us a curious little cross, about 
an inch and a half in height, made of a metal which easily 
takes a polish, and, when polished, has much the resem- 
blance of gold. It has an inscription on the front, and 
also one upon the back, composed of characters which are 
apparently of Greek original, but many of the letters are 
imperfect, and others appear only as a blur manifestly by 
age. The letters which are in relief, and defended by 
a blue coloured enamel, are something smaller on the 
cross itself than our sketch representa them, and have an 
affinity to the Sclavonian, which, according to several 
authorities, is the immediate parent of the Polish, Lithu- 
anian, Bohemian, Vandalian, Croatian, Russian, Carnish, 
Dalmatian, Lusatian, Moldavian, and many other lan- 
guages. Should the annexed rough sketch, cut in wood, 
afford a clue by which any of our learned antiquarian cor- 
respondents can make out the sense, we should feel obliged 
by being favoured with a translation, | cnasyneee 










THAMES TUNNEL. 
Mr. Thomas Lunt, of Chester, has addressed a letter to 
the Directors of the Thames Tunnel Company, containing 
remarks on the tunnel, and suggesting an improved mode 


of crossing the river Thames. The method recommended 
by Mr. Lunt to obviate the disadvantages arising from 
the depth of the tunnel, is very ingenious, but is itself 
liable to some objections ; amongst others, it might be in- 
jured by the dropping of anchors. ‘* I should have pro- 
posed,” says Mr. Lunt, ** to enclose, by a semicircle of 
substantial piling, half the width of the river; empty the 
enclosed part, and form a tunnel of adequate area, and 
water-tight, which would only require to be of such depth 
as to allow vessels to pass over.” To gain the requisite 





SupPLEMENTAL NuMBER.—We intend, next week, to present 
our readers with another supplemental sheet, containing 
much interesting matter,—including, as we expect, the 
description of Beeston Castle, the appearance of which 
has been postponed on account of the indisposition of the 
artist who had undertaken to engrave the vignette. ‘ 

Don Juan BuRLESQUED.—We shall adopt the suggestion of 
A Constant Reader, by giving this whimsical plece @ place. 
in eur next. . ¢ 

Proressor Porson’s BURLESQUE ON MeTaPuysics.—Our 6np 
plemental sheet, next week, will enable us to comply with 
a wish, which has frequently been expressed, that we 
should republish the whimsical examination by Porson, 

ANATOMICAL DissEcTions.~-We shall postpone, until nett 
week, the insertion of the article on this subject, whith 
we last week promised. No further delay shall, on any 
account, occur. 

Lerrers oF A TRAVELLER.—The continuation of this intende 
series has been received, and should have been inserted {a 
this day’s Kaleidoscope, if we had not been at a loss to mak 
out a certain passage. It shall be put in type, for publics 
tion in our next; and, if Lares will take the trouble to sent 
for a proof slip, on Wednesday evening, the arobiguous pe 
sage shall be marked, for his revision. Lares will finds 
small packet waiting for him at the usual place. 

Fourty ANNUAL Report op THY LIVERPOOL MECHANICS 48D 
APPRENTICES’ LiBRARY.—Our supplemental sheet, of nett 
week, will give us the opportunity of complying with the 
request of several friends, who wish to see this interesting 
report transferred to the pages of the Kaleidoscope, asa do 
cument for future reference, and of immediate interest. 

Goopnicx Castus, which is given entire in our present publ 
cation, interesting as it is in itself, is become more pecub 
arly'so, on account of the recent melancholy fate of pod 
Neele, the talented author of the Romance of History. Th# 
unfortunate gentleman, last week, in a temporary fit of 
rangement, committed suicide, as related in all the ne 
papers. If we can meet with any good memoir of him, w 
shall copy it into the Kaleidoscope. 

Taves ev AN ANTIQUARY—<The copious specimens of thi 
clever work will, we have no doubt, prove acceptable toll 
our readers, if we may judge from the pleasure its peru 
has afforded ourselves. 

}/P he Lines addressed toa Friend, by a Constant Reader, shal 
appear in our next, if we can decipher the whole of them. 

Lire op CotumBus.—-We are persuaded that we cannot gt 
tify our readers more than by continuing our selections 
from Mr. Irving’s new memoir of Columbus. 

Music.—The musical denne bouche, for which we have # 
thank Afr. J., shall be immediately attended to. It is e& 
cellent in its way..—We have several other musical cod: 
munications, which shall be appropriated in due time. 

Mr. Brovenam’s Spkecn on THE Law.—We shall, in our nett, 
address a note to E. H. G. F. relative to his suggestion. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications 4 
H. H. S—A Friend. 

Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by E. Smits 

and Co., Clarendon-buildings, Lord-street. 
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